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THE OREGON QUESTION. 

We copy from the National Intelligencer 
the speech of Josuua R. Grppines on this all- 
absorbing topic. It was called forth by the 
foliowing resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the President of 
the United States for hwith cause notice to 
be given to the government of Great Britain, 
that the convention between the United States 
and Great Britain, concerning the Territory 
of Oregon, of the 6th of August, 1827, sign- 
ed at London, shall be annulled and abroga- 
ted, twelve months aiter the expiration of the 
said term of notice, conformably to the sec- 
ond article of the said convention of the 6th 
of August, 1027. 

Mar. Ginpines said that owing to the diffi- 
eulty which he had experienced heretefore in 
obtaining the floor, he was induced to avail 
himself of his present position to indicate the 
consideration that would govern him in vot- 
ing for the resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. It is due to my- 
self (said Mr. G.) to say, that, in a former 
Congress, 1 was opposed to terminating the 
joint ceeupaney of Oregon. That vote was 
yiven under the circuinstunces which then 
surrounded us. Now we are placed in a to- 
tilly different, position. Since this subject 
se our 


Union has been changed 


, ’ 
al principles have been overthrown. The 

Union founded by our fathers has been sub- 

verted, and a new slaveholding Confederacy 

has been formed, giving to the Southern por- 

tion the balance of power, and subjecting the 

tree labor of the North, the dearest rights of 
the free Stutes, to the tonder mercies cf a 

elaveholding oligarchy. ‘They now have the 

entire direction of the Government. The 

eople of the free States have been politieal- 

y bound head and foot, and delivered over 

to the slaveholding interest, and it is now 

worse than mockery to talk of maintaining 

the manufacturing interests of Pennsylvania 

orof New England, ‘They are now under 

the inexorable power of the South. 

This, then, is our situation, as we are all 
perfeetly conscious. ‘The uation bas been 
plunged without my aii tnto this condition, 
and against my will. I have believed, and 
still believe, that this policy ot acquiring ter- 
ritory noust inevitably, if carried out, subvert 
the Government and dissolve the Union. 

Mr. Cripman called Mr. G, to order, and 
was understood to say that to speak of the 
dissolution of the Union was irrelevant, and 
was throwing a firebrand into the House. — 

Ma. Gipvines proceeded. 1 was stating 
our present situation, and the liability of this 
new Union to fall asunder from its own 
weight, when this system of extension shall 
be carried out. And it is under these ciicum- 
stances that I am called to express my opin- 
ion of the proposed policy. I am led to the 
conclusion, to the irresistible conclusion, that 
war, with all its horrors and its devastation 
of public morals, is infinitely preferable to a 
supine, i. active submission to the slavehold- 
ing power, that is to control this nation, i 
leht in its present situation. 

I wish to be distinctly understood that I 
have seen enough of war to form an opinion 
of its effects, its miseries, and the extent of 
its curse. Yet, sir, I greatly prefer them, for 
a few years, to the quiet apathy which has 
already subjected us to a change of the Gov- 
ernment formed by our fathers. 

Here I will take occasion to say, that I dit- 
fer from my venerable friend froin Massachu- 
setts as to the probability of war. [ am of 
opinion that if we take the whole of Oregon, 
it will produce war. I say this, although I 
thave heretofore in nine cases out of ten, found 
myself mistaken when I have differed from 
that venerable statesman. The consequen- 
ces of a war have not d my id 
tion. 

It must inevitably produce great destruc- 
tion to the pedinre F wealth of New Eng- 
land. Here let me say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Ma. Wintneror,) who the 
other day made so eloquent an appeal in fa- 
vor of peace, and who represents the com- 
mercial interests of that State, that I fully ap- 
preciate his motives and feelings. But, sir, 
this situation is one of his own choice. He 
was among the first distinguished men of that 
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of Government, and the leading commercial 
men of Boston were the first in that 
State to declare their submission to this new 
slaveholding confederation with Texas. This 
was done with a full knowledge of the poli 

ey which had been adopted of extending our 
territory. That State had declared her peo- 
ple under no obligation to unite with Texas 
In consequence of any action of Congress.— 
I then held, and still hold, the action of this 
Government imposed no obligation upon my 
State, either political or moral, to enter into 
this new confederacy. No, sir, if she comes 
into it, as she will, it will be the choice of 
our people, and not from any obligation rest- 
ing upon her by reason of the joint resolu- 
tions of Congress. And, if my colleagues 
coincided with me in opinion, no Represent- 
ative from Ohio would retain a seat in this 
Hall beside those of Texas, upon such terms 
as have beenimposed uponus. But the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts voluntarily pre- 
ferred to have his State become a party to this 
new union. Lhope the people of that old 

commonwealth did not intend, in going into 
it, to stop this poliey of adding territory to 
our present Contederacy. ‘They could not 
have desired to remain under the despotic 
sway of the sluve power. ‘They must have 
expected that the balance of power was to be 

restored by the addition of territory at the 

North to counterbalance Texas. They ought 
not now to oppose the regaining of those 

rights which have been voluntarily surrend- 
ered by the North. And this destruction of 
their wealth will be merely the legitimate 
consequence of their submission to the pro- 

osed policy. But, sir, the manufactures of 
New actand, and New York, and Penn- 
sylvania will be promoted by a war. The 
agricultural interests of the West will not be 
likely to suffer, Indeed, our principal bur- 
then will not be the defence of ourselves, or 
the taking cf Canida; abut the protection of 
the South—the weak, helpless, slaveholding 
South. ‘That portion of the Union must sui- 
fer most. I have seen the horror manifested 
by Southern papers. The Cotton interest, 
say they, must of course suffer. Slave labor 

will be rendered worthless, und Slave prep- 
erty depreciated. ‘True; but this policy of 
adding territory to our original Government 
is the offspring of the South. They have 
forced it upon the Northern Democracy.— 
The onjects of the South are now answered, 
Texas isadinitted. ‘They have attained their 
ulterior designs, and they now require the 
party to stop short, to face about, and leave 
the power of the nationin their hands. They 
now see before them the black regiments of 
the West India Islands landed upon their 
shores. ‘They now eall to wind the declara- 
tion of British Statesmen, that “a war with | 





tion.’ They now see before them servile in- 
surrections, which torment their imacinations, 
Murder, Rapine, and Biood now dance before 
their affrighted visions. Well, sir, I say to 
them:—This is your policy, not mine. You 
have prepared the cup, and I will press it to 
your lips until the very dregs shall be drain- 
ed! 
Let no one misunderstand me. Let no one 
say that I desire a slave insurrection; but, sir, 
I doubt not that hundreds of thousands of 
honest and patriotic hearts will “laugh at 
your calamity, and mock when your fear com- 
eth.” No, sir; should a servile insurrection 
take place—should massacre and blood mark 
ihe footsteps of those who have for ages been 
oppressed, my prayer to God shall be that 
justice—stern, unyielding, and unalterable jus- 
tice, may be awarded to the master and lo the 
slave. ‘Then, sir, we shall have the scenes of 
1780 again acted over, when South Caroliua 
sent to the Continental Congress a delega- 
tion to inform that body that it required al! 
her troops to protect her people against their 
slaves, and that that chivalrous State must 
depend on her Northern sisters for troops to 
defend her against the common enemy. ‘hen, 
sir, the people of Ohio will be compelled to 
go to the South, to Alabama, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, and ‘Texas, to protect them from 
the emancipated slaves of the West Indies. 
and the desperation to whieh their own ser- 
vile population will be driven. Sir, our sons 
must go there and bare their breasts in de- 
fence of the slave institutions of those States, 
Then, sir, the people of the North will be 
compelled to look this institution in the face; 
they will see the degradation to which they 
have become subjected by this new slarehold- 
ing Confederacy. 
And, sir, no twelve hundred thousand dol- 

lars will be likely to be paid io Southern 
slaveholders by the British Government for 
the purpose of obtaining peace. But, sii, 
kere is one vast and important consideration 
that ought not to escape my notice. A war 
with England, in the present state of the two 
nations, mast inevitably plaee in our posses 

sion the Canadas, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Six States will ve added to the 
Northern portion of the Union, to restore the 
balance of power surrendered up by the An- 
nexation of Texas. ‘This, Mr. Speaker, is the 
policy declared by the party now controlling 
this nation, at their Baltimore Convention.— 
I say to them, carry out that policy! 1 de- 
mand of them not to leave the nation in its 
present state of subjection to the slavehold- 
ing oligarchy of the South. 1 will vote to 
rive them the means of doing so. But, sir, 
Pom bound to say that I believe the North- 
ern Demoerrcy to have been betrayed. Their 
Southern slaveholding allies will now desert 
them. We see them in every part of the 
Hall begging and beseeching Whigs and 
Democrats to save them from this dread pol- 
icy, which is to p Southern int 
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master-spirit of the 
ment and taken his p 
of this Capitol, with 
purpose of defeating 
promotion of which 
tellect only atwelve m 
to be seen whether he 
nation. 

Sir, should the meas 
Congress, I gay to N 
the Executive will sav 
South from the appreh 
with England. es, 
he will surrender up al 
gon lying north of the 
latitude, rather than ha 
war. Yes, gentlemen, 
it, and, in my opinion, 
the day proposed by 
Committee on Foreign 
this resolution. Let no 
misrepresent me. I sayy this policy is not 
mine. IT have atall times opposed it. I em 
still convinced that its gomsequentes are de- 
structive to our Genaal Butit has been 
forced upon us, and tage have adopted 
itare responsible. I wash my hands from all 
participation in it; butl ptefer that they sl.ovld 
carry it out, rather than leave us where we 
are. When this policy shall be fully carried 
out, it will leave the N and the South in 
the enjoyment of something like equal advan- 
tyges. And when, fr ts broad extent, this 
Republic, like the Roman Empire, shall fall 
asunder of its own ‘ap the free States 


has left his retire- 
nm in the other end 
open and avowed 
identical policy, the 
upied his whole in- 
since. It remains 
able to control the 


be carried through 
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ed danger of a war 
I verily believe that 
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| the dangers of a 
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will effect it before 
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will stand redeemed from the foul contagion 
of slavery which now upon them. 

The various false sta’ 
put in circulation throu 
papers, in exaggeration 
Dominicans and misrep 
tiens are happily refutedby the following ar- 
ticle taken from the Boston Journal: 


TAYTI 


. Sreerer—Sincefhe return of Mr. Ho- 
gan from his secret mis@ion to St. Domingo 
a strong disposition been manifested to 
learn the result of his rehes. 
The Washington c pondents of sever- 
al northern journals, witha view of gratifying 
curiosity, have drawn ely upon what they 
understand to be the nee of his report. 
These communicatiogs have given an im- 
pression that a sple arrangement for 
“mutual benefit” is completed with the 
Eastern part of St, ingo. One writer 
expresses surprise r. Hogan should 
have found in a population of 
000 i whites, 
i iniy natural, for 
uck- 


ents that have been 
the northern news- 
the power of the 
ntation of the Hay- 























ram suits and Kendal 
According to the census taken in 1825, the 
eastern division contained less than 65,000 
al] told; at this moment it may possibly num- 
ber 80,000 including 5, or 6,000 whites. 
Another writer, in alluding to the mission, 
luxuriates upon the idea ofannering the whole 
Tsland. 

He considers it the most delightful coun- 
try which the sun has shone upon since the 
garden of Eden went out of cultivation, and 
deseants philosophically upon the 300 mill- 
ions of pounds of colfee which we might 
wring out of the soi!. But before we proceed 
to acknowledge the independence of the Do- 
minicans, or to reckon the precise value of 
300 millions pounds of coffee, perhans it may 
be well to turn over a few pages of the check- 
ered history of St. Domingo, and learn some- 
thing of the relations which subsist between 
the parties. 

Possibly nothing injurious may immediate- 
ly grow out of this tampering with the ene- 
mies of a friendly foreign power; but that an 
elYort will be made hereafter to curry out the 
views of the secret agent, there exists not a 
doubt. 

In the absence of a stronger arm, (which 
might, perhaps draw a “shining blade for 
Greece,”’ but decline a cause not tinged with 
romance,) we dip our *tea-spoon in Niagara,’ 
and proceed to notice briefly some of the pe- 
culiarities which mark this business, and a 
few of the cal ies and snisrer tati 
which have been circulated in relation to an | 
unoffending government, and a harmless and 
afflicted people. 

In the first place there is no ground for the 
common opinion, that the Dominicans were 
originally annexed to the government of the 
Freach part—against their consent. It is not 
true that they were — beaten down, 
trampled upon, and crushed, before they were 
united with the Haytiens; the very reverse of 
all this was the case, as we shall attempt to 
show. 

In 1821,at the time of Christophe’s death, 
Boyer was called to the Presidency by the 
united voices of the Haytiens. At that peri- 
od the Spanish part of the Island was inde- 





ous. The war between Spain and her revoit- 
ed provinces in South America was at its 
height, and the Columbian privateers which 
thronged the Caribbean seas, were continnal- 
ly plundering the people along the shores of 
the Spanish part; moreover, there were many 
persons in that division of the Islond who 
were inclined to favor a union with the pa- 
(riots of South America—but by far the great- 
er numb pposed this suggesti Such 
was the state of things at the commencement 
of Boyer’s government. After maturely re- 
flecting upon the difficulties by which they 
were surrounded, the feeble government of 
the Spanish part sought protection in a un- 
ion with the 
ally eolicited by them to grant his consent to 
















pendent, but its situation was most precari- | 






























publie of Hayti. ‘fhe request was complied 
with, and the Eastern portion became a part 
and parcel of that Republic, as much so as 
Massachusetts now is of this Union. ‘Thus 
it appears that the Dominicans adopted the 
Haytien Government not only voluntarsly but 
joyfully. Shortly after this, the French 
(with an overwhelming force in the harbor of 
Port au Prince) demanded an indemmity for 
the property sacrificed in the Revolution.— 
The people of the country had “supped full 
of horrors,” and Boyer, to prevent farther 
bloodshed and destruction of property, agreed 
to the payment of 150,000,000 of francs; the 
independence of Hayti was then acknowledg- 
ed by France and other European powers.— 
A vigorous attempt was made to obtain a sim- 
ilar acknowledgment trom the United States, 
but the interest of slavcholders prevailed a- 
guinst it, and nothing was effected. 

“About three years since, Herard was e- 
lected President of the Island. ‘nis was the 
signal, in the Spanish part, for a separation 
of (ie legitimate Government, and they de- 
elared themselves independent of it. It does 
not appear that this movement was caused 
by the election of Herard, or from a convic- 
tion that his course would be a bad one—for 
what his policy would be was not known. 
It proved, however, disastrous enough, al- 
though some of his first acts were consequent 
upon the rebellion, and not the canse of it; 
still it has been urged by many that Herard’s 
impolitic course was the great cause of dis- 
content. If it were so, it may be asked why 
Guerier and Pierrot, his successors and op- 
posites in everything, have been unable to 
induce the revoiters to return to their allegi- 
ance? 

About two years since, agents were des- 
patched by the Dominicans to our — 
ment, for aid of some sort--the application 
was coldly received by Mr. Upsher, which, 
idering the infl by which he was 
surrounded, was somewhat remarkable, Af- 
ter the death of Mr. Upsher the application 
was renewed, and the nullifiers of the Span- 
ish part found .a kindred spirit in Mr. Cal- 
houn, the successor of Mr. Upshur. ‘Io Mr. 
Calhoutt belongs the distinguished honor of 
sending a secret agent to a small discontent- 
ed portion of another republic, to ascertain 
whether the dissolution of a union, contrary 
to the constitution of the country, and in op- 
position to nine-tenths of its inhabitants, was 
an act which this government ought to en- 
courage, in order t» prove that blacks are not 
competent to maintain their rights even in 
their own countryif indeed, they are supposed 
lo have any righis any where. ‘Yo be sure, we 
ure told of the advantages to be derived from 
a trade with the 80,000 Dominicans, provided 
weacknow theirindepeud ~but, 
believes this to have’ bec n an incentive toour 
Government in this movement? The com- 
merce of our country has long had little ofits 
eare—had it been otherwise, millions of dol- 
lars might have been saved in our trade, by 
making the slight concession to the Hayticn 
Government which was asked for during the 
administration of General Jackson. It is no- 
torious that for the last twenty-four years, 
goods imported into Hayti in American ves- 
sels have been subject to and have actually 
paid an extra = of ten per cent, beyond 
that paid by vessels of other nations. The 
interests of the country has been thus sacri- 
ficed to gratify the refined notions of our 
Southern brethren. ‘Aristocratie England” 
could acknowledge the independence of Hay- 
ti, and by so doing, compass an immense 
trade, which naturally beionged to us— 
but “Democratic America” had “a peculiar 
insfitution’’* to which the commerce of the 
country was made subservient. Does any 
one imagine the prospect of future business 
with eighty thousand Dominicans induced 
the secret mission! Why, an untrammeled 
trade with one million of Iiaytiens, under a 
regular governinent, has not been deemed 
worthy of the slightest consideration. But 
we are told that the Haytiens are cruel, blood- 
thirsty and barbarous—Christophe is often 
held up as an evidence of the fact. It is true 
that the Biack Chief was a great rascal—so 
was Napolean, in about the same way; the 
former, however, merely sprinkled the ave- 
nue of his citadel with blood, to perpetuate 
his rule in his own country, wiilst the latter 
waded through seas of slaughter to subju- 
gate other nations. Napoleon was of course 
| the most popuiar man, for itis a grand and 
| philanthropic truth that 
“One murder makes a villain— 
Millions, a hero.” 


| ‘The Maytiens universally hold in utter detes- 
tation the mewory of the villain; whilst the 
| refined French almost forget Heaven in the 
' remembrance of the hero. 
| The successor of Christophe, as has been 
| stated was Boyer, the first President of the 
Island. It does not suit those who consider 
a colored Republic an anomaly, to speak of 
his Government. The truth is that during 
| his administration of twenty years, there was 
| less taking of responsibility on the part of the 
| Exeeutive, less corruption among the officers 
| less plundering of the treasury, and a more 
hearty contempt for repudiation, than was 
seen in this country during the same period. 
*Althongh we cannot but feel that Slavery 
speaks to this Republic as prophetically as 
| did the ghost of Cesar to the ill-starred Bru- 
| tus,yet we allude to its existence amongst us, 
| only incidentally, being well satisfied that a 
few demagogues, who rejoice in Slavery at 
home, and furge fetters for other lands, do not 
represent our Southern brethren any nearer 














aytiens, and Boyer was form- | than the rabid “one idea” Abolitionist does 


the people of New England. 





the annexation of the Eastern part to the Re- 
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Why, then, it may be asked has not the Ie- 
land prospered ina greater degree. Why is 
not the Frénth indemnity entirely paid? Let 
it be remembered that the country has suffer 
ed, in many ways, from its efforts to meet ite 
obligation to the French honorably. They 
did not over estiinate their ability, atthe time 
the debt was contracted; but since that pert- 
od, the produce of the Island has declined, in 
value, at least two thirde. Moreover, the 
losses (both public and private) by fires inthe 
principal towns,have been immense. Added 
to these, the earthquake of 1842 deluged and 
completely destroyed the Cape, and nearly 
every other town in the North. ese ca- 
lamities could not all have been avoided.— 
The President might, perhaps, have checked 
the decline in coffee throughout the world, 
and forbade the fires; but he could not veto 
the earthquake. 

On the score of indolence, the Haytieas 
may be justly chargeable, but in no ter 
degree than the inhabitants of the ie- 
lands. We must not go within the tropics, 
amongst the children of the sun, to find the 
eharacteristics of the New, Euglander and the 
Scotchman. It is very true that the capabil- 
ities of Hayti have not been taxed to the ut 
most; the resources of such countries never 
are fully developed by voluntary labor. How 
much rice would the Carolinians ‘wring’ from 
their swamps with their vwn hands? 

As regards the other, and more important 
attribute of the people, in the interior, (whe 
have been denounced as “blood-thirsty bar- 
barians,’’) it may safely be affirmed that the 
peasantry of the Island, particularly in the 
North, will compare favorably with the cultl- 
vators of any country, for mildness, hospitale 
ity. and freedom from vice. Their opportuni- 
ties, however, for religious and moral teach+ 
ing have been slender—circumst have 
deprived them of these blessings except in 
very limited degree, 

Our missionaries have gladdened nearly ev- 
ery benighted spot 

“From Greenland's icy mountains 

To India’s coral strand." 
But it is a melancholy faet that Haytl hae 
been overlooked. A million people at ous. 
very door-stone have been permitted to 
in comparative durkness!{ How far this neg- 
lect is to be attributed to the contemptuous 
tone of our government towards these bsland- 
ers, may be inferred by those who are famil- 
iar with American missionaries. 
In the present state of things, a manifest 
disposition on the part of the U.S. to aid the 
Diininicans would lead to difficulty; not only 
would the measure be considered by the worl 
as anti-Republican, ungenerous and unjust, 
but on the miserable source of policy it would 





King entertains the best feelings toward Hay- 
tiens, and that the most liberal indulgence 
as to this payment of the indemnity has late 
y been granted by him, with the kindest ex- 
pressions of good will. France will not al- 
ow us to tamper with her debtor with impu- 
nity; and by an ill-timed, impertinent inter 
ference with another government, destroy het 
chance for the recovery of her claim. A dif- 
ference with the French, however, is less te 
be shunned ‘than the foul dishonor which 
would attach itself to the act of robbing « 
Government, lers powerful than our own, of 
the fairest portion of its terrivory. 
B. C. O. 
In addition to the above, a correspondent of 
the Tribune, writing from Mobile, states 
some further facts in exposition of this newly 
broached scheme of annexation, and of the 
fellow Hogan, who has been selected as one 
of the principal tools for its accomplishment. 
The writer who is evidently a man of 
character and extensive intelligence—then 
goes on to state facts which are within hie 
own knowledge, in refutation of the calume 
nies which Hogan, through a “creature” of 
his, writing over the signature of “W.” had 
been publishing concerning the Haytians, 
“1 have been in both countries—Ilayti and 
Dominica, and in communication with the 
gevernments of both. Having noprescribed 
or interested views, | gathered very different 
opinions from those imbibed by this writer, 
On Dominican ground I might very easily 
have formed untavorable opinions of Domin- 
ican government, but as it had barely eme 
ed from the revolution of separation, I ich 
that any conclusions founded on appearances 
must involve some degree of injustice. Don 
Pedro Santana, an influential creole, had ae 
sumed the Presidency; Senor Bobadilla, the 
direction of affairs as principal Minister; 
while a Doctor Caminaro took upon himself 
the office of Commissioner to invoke the 
good graces of John Tyler & Co., in aid of 
the movement and its collateral objects. To 
the popular dissatisfaction in Hayti, which 
ended in the banishment of Reviere, Herard, 
Inginac, and their friends, the Dominican 
government owed even this imperfect orga- 
nization, and to the exhaustion of resovrces 
produced by the causes, operation and conse- 
quences combined, of two important govern 
mental revolutions within two or three 
years, it now owes its existence. Let me as- 
sure *W.”’ that superiority of intellect, mo 


The writer knows of but one missions 
in Hayti from the U.S. Heembarked wi 
his wife in January last,in a small uncomfor™ 
able schooner, for Port au Prince. His name 
is William M. Jones. If it were not super 
flous to allude to denominations, in view ofa 
trae “Soldier of the Cross,” we would may 
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7 i in fixing 
Is or courage, had nothing to do in " 
Dominiea io het position as an independ 


nation. _att_ conscience 

The Haitian soldieryu¥(T have compared 
contemptible eppetior to the Dominican. 1 
them) itie “why this should be so, for 
knp-Tave pretty much the same materials 
—but it certainly isthe fact. It is possible 
thata single regiment of Dominican Cre- 
oles, if it could be organized and brought 
into the field, would be superior to any sin- 
gle regiment of Haitian negrves, but that is 
mere speculation. I have soda but few white 
officers in the ranks of the Dominican ar- 
my, and the negroes of Haiti ate superior to 
the negroes of the Spanish side. 1 will 
g° farther, and express my positive convic- 
tion that the educated negroes of Haiti— 
such as compose the upper classes of the 
society of that Republic—are superior to the 
educated whites of Doininica—such as com- 
pose the upper classes of Dominican soecie- 
ty. 

"Bagaged in a correspondence simultane- 
ously with both governments, on some of 
the nicest points of international law, 1 had 
opportunities of comparing, in some extent, 

2 abilities of the states:nen of the two Re- 
publics. ‘The superiority of the Haitian, in 
every particular was most obvious. 

It has been the misfortune of Hispaniola, 
since the revolution of her independence, not 
to beable to distinguish between seliish 
politicians and true patriots—but that is a 
misfortune common to republics, and one 
which we, of all people should be the last 
to denounce as evincing unworthiness or un- 
fitness for self-government. With all our 
boasted intelligence and politiesl perspicaci- 
ty, some of our mistakes in this particular 
are tou serious to justify the ridicule with 
which they are treated. 

*W.’s” remarks concerning the division, 
products and population of the Island are 
ealeulated, if not designed, to mislead.— 
When I was there—less than a year ago—— 
Dominica claimed only that part of the Isl- 
and formerly in possession of the Spaniards, 
Rio San Juan, and a north tine from its head 
waters, being, if I remember right, the pre- 
seribed boundary. ‘To the territory, west- 
ward of this line, *W.” alone, I presume, 
with the Oregon example before his eyex, 
prefers a claim on their account. ‘The pro- 
portion of the white to the black population. 
as given by him, is in my opinion, a gross 
error, ‘Ihe true numbers of each cannot ea- 
sily be ascertained, but I think they are near- 
ly or quite equal. In this, as in many other 
respects, our friend has been sadly gulled, or 
designedly misrepresents his facts. 

Every falsehood to the disadvantage of the 
Haitians, in common circulation amungst the 
luwest classes of Doininican society has evi- 
denily been seized and swallowed by him with 
all the avidity of a starving ser.p-gatherer. 
These, I presume, are what he designatesas 
“anecdotes of history,” in the early part of 
his letter. In their digestion we have a de- 
leetable character of Haitien society! It ts 
scandalous!y unjust. As far as I have seen, 
the morals of the Haitians will not fill be- 
low those of Peruvians, New Grenadians, or 
Mexicans, and they are certiinly far superior 
to those of the negroes of Cuba. 

1 would ask “W.” as he holds his picture 
up, Are the institutiun and restraints of mar- 
riage, so sacredly regarded in every section 
of our own country, as to render this product 
of his imagination and credulity very shock- 
ing tu his nerves of consce t ousn 8»: 

Vas it expected by the “English fanatics,” 
that the negroes of Hispaniola, would spring 
at once from the lowest depths of ignorance 
—from the slavery of centurics—into a per- 
fect state of intellectual and political free-* 
dom? If they did, they were as unreasona- 
ble in expectations as “W.” is in his com- 
plaints. Wilberforce contemplated no such 
possibility. He pation. that negroes, as 
well as whites, required some degree of men- 
tal culture to fit them for the duties of civili- 
zation, Have the Haitians disappointed the 
reasonable expectations of the philanthropists 
of the age? aes they, indeed, from the 
day of their revolution, to use the fancy lan- 
guage of this new political economist, been 

eteriorating from worse to worse!”-— 
And what then must be the climax of evil 
to which they have arrived? Have the Hai- 
tians shown a fundness for blood since the 
achievement of their Independence! Have 
they ever committed an act of piracy, or 
outrage of any description - oa the prop- 
erty or citizens of any nation 

au these interrogatories can be answered 
only in the negative, and I will assert, re- 
yardless of the contradiction of unprincipled 
emissaries, that the Haitians, individually, or 
as a nation, will compare most fivorably with 
the people of any Republic on the American 
continent, with the single exception of our 
own. ‘This assertion is not based on ex par- 
te intelligence, gathered at St. Mark’s, or 
Port-au-Platt, but on the continent, Mexico, 
New-Grenada, Ecuador, Peru, and Chili, 
inclusive, 


I wish I could pursue this subject but my 
time will not permit me to do so at present. 
I expect to visit the island again in the 
course of a few weeks, and you may expect 
to receive from me while there, ficts of offi- 
cial authenticity if not of official impress.—- 
When proof cannot be adduced, we must 
rely upon assertions in proportion to their 
probable credibility. Where both “W.” 
and myself are unknown, my word is worth 
ae much as his, and where Mr. Hogan and 
myself are known, my word I think, is worth 
much more than his. By this rule 1 coni- 
pute the value of Mr, H.'s endorsement of 
“W.'s” declarations, 

l cannot close without asking, what ean 
be the ultimate object of the movement 
shadowed forth in this Herald eommunica- 
tion? Does Mr. Hogan bring proposals from 
San Domingo to bring that island withia our 
“area of freedom?” ir not, what ean he the 
meaning of the praises so lavishly bestowed 
by this official upon its position, climate, fer- 
tility, &c. including even tls salubrity? lis 

xiimity to Cuba, and Porto Rico, to the 

nish Main, end Vera Cruz—its adysnta- 
tages as a “Naval Depot and Military Cen- 
tre,” &e. &e. are enumerated jin terms to 


e——_— 
——— 


—_— 


+ 1@ looked upon with peculiar yearn- 
iy by our champions of patriotism and 1lib- 


erty. 
T idee not time to read what I have writ- 
ten, as the mail is ready to leave. 
Very respectfully, yours, Cc. 
REPORT 
Of the Select Commillee, an the ex:bjcct of te- 
peating the laws which make distinctions on 
‘accuunt of color, in the House, Jan. 9, 1816, 


Ma. Harvey, froin the select committee 
to Who was referred sundry petitions for the 
repeal of the black laws, made the following 


REPORT. 

The select committee, to whoin were refer- 
red the petitions of numerous citizens of O- 
hio, prayiag for the repeal of all laws which 
impose restrictions and disabilities on the col- 
ored inhabitants of the State, and also that 

art of the Governor's message which has re- 
[ation to the same subject, have.had the mat- 
ter under consideration, and now report: 

That they have endeavored to bestow upon 
the subject that ameunt of reflection and ia- 
vestigation which its importance demands, 
and a majority of the commitiee have come to 
the conclusion that the request of the peti- 
tioners should be granted, and the recom- 
mendation of the Governor curried out, in the 
repeal of the laws in question, 

We deem it unnecessiry to consume any 
time in preliminary remarks, the committee 
will therefore proceed directly to eal! the at- 
tention of the House to those parts of the stat- 
utes sought to be repealed by your petition- 
ers, which operate with the greatest severity 
on the culored inhabitants of the State. 

By the act of Jan. 5, 1801, it is provided, 
“that no blick or mulatto person shail be per- 
mitted to reside in this State, unless he or 
she shall first produee a fair certificate from 
some court within the United Stites, of his 
or her actual freedom; which certificate shall 
be attested by the clerk of said court, and the 
sea! thereof annexed thereto by said clerk.” 

The act of Jan. 25, 1807, provides, “that 
no negro or mulatto persontshall be permit- 
ted to emigrate into, or seitie within this 
Stite, uniess snch negro or mulatto person 
shall, within twenty days thereafter, enter 
into bonds with two or more freehold sure- 
ties, in the penal snm of five hundred dollars, 
before the Clerk of the Court of Common 
Pleas of the county ia which such negro or 
mulatto may wish to reside, conditioned far 
the good behaviour of such person or persons, 
and pay for their support in case they should 
come to want. And in case any negro or 
tnulatto shall migrate into this State, and not 
comply with the conditions of this act, it shall 
be the duty of the overseers of the poor of 
the township to remove, immediately, such 
person, in the same manner as is required in 
case of paupers.” 

Section 4, of the same act, provides, that 
no black or mulatto person shall hereafter be 
permitted to be sworn, or give evidence, in 
any court of record, or elsewhere, in this 
State, in any cause depending, or matter of 
controversy, where either party to the same 
is a white person; or in any prosecution which 
shall be instituted in behalf of the State, a- 
guinst any white person. 

Again: By theact for the support and reg- 
ulation of common schools, blacks and mul- 
attoes are excluded froin the privileges of the 
system, the door of the district school house 
is closed against their scholars, and the priv- 
ilege is denied them of educating their chil- 
dren out of the publie fund. 

The sections of the statutes above quoted, 
contain, it is believed, the principal parts of 
the liws which bear oppressively on the col- 
ored population of our State. 

The m jority of the committee have come 
to the conclusion that the laws in question 
should be repealed. ‘The reasons and argu- 
ments in support of this opinion, they will 
bring to the attention of the House under the 
following divisions: 

Ist, These Jaws are inconsistent with the 
provisions and spirit of the constitution, as 
well as unjust in principle. 

21, They are opposed to the dictates of a 
sound and enlightened public policy. 

In order to a rightapprehension of the spir- 
it and provisions of the constitution of our 
State, we must go bick to those organic laws 
and ordinances of the general government of 
our country, on which this constitution is 
founded. 

By the articles of confederation of the U- 
nited Stites, adopted July 9, 1773, it is de- 
clared, “that or inhabitants of each of 
these States shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of free citizens in the several 
States. 

By the ordinance for the government of the 
territory northwest of the river Ohio, passed 
in Congress, July 13, 1787, it is provided 
that for every five hundred free male inhabit 
aus there shall be one representative in the 
General Assembly. 

The territorial government passed an act 
December 6, 1799, entitled, an act to ascer- 
thin the number of free male inhabitant, of 
the age of twenty-one yerrs, and regulate the 
election of representitives for the same.— 
This act provides for taking the number of 
Sree male inhavitaats: and the 12th section, 
defining the qualifications of electors, spesks 
ot every free male inhabiiant. Tn the sever- 
al organic laws and legislative enactinen‘s, 
no allusion whatever is made to color; every 
free inhabitant is designated, without any 
distinction at all of that kind. Now, under 
these laws, what were the rights of the blacks? 
Most clearly they were precisely the saine 
with those of the whites. The terins free in- 
Arbilant;—free male inhabitants, certaialy in- 
clude all within the bounds of the territory; 
these are words of most general signifiantion, 
and the rule of constructionis, that the words 
are to be token in their most genera] and com- 
mon acceptation. 

From this examination it appears, that pre- 
vious to the adoption of the constitution of 
the State, blacks and mulattoes within the 
territory enjoyed all civil privileges and im- 
munities in common with the whites, They 
were sworn and gave evidence in courts of 
justice, they were enumerated with the oth- 
er citizens for representation, they even had 
the right of suffrage. 














justify the presumption .“that this paradise 


We will now proceed to show the manner 








in which the rights of the colored people wers 
treated, in the convention which formed the 
constitution of the State of Ohio, and the civ- 
il franchises of which they were deprived un- 
der that constitution, ‘This is the more ne- 
cessary, because it is sometimes said that 
those who framed the constitution did not 
contemplate the blacks, or take them into ac- 
count as @ part of the people, and that there 
is no direct allusion to them in thet instru- 
ment. 

The convention assembled at the town of 
Chilicothe, in the county of Ross, on the first 
Monday of November, 1812, to form a con- 
stitution for the State of Ohio. On the 27th 
page of their journal it is recordea, (the 4th 
article of the constitution, designating tic 
qualifications of electors being under consid 
eration,) *thata motion was then made fur- 
ther to amend the said article by striking out, 
after the word all, in the first line of the first 
section, the word while,”’ which would ex- 
tend the right of suffrage to all the male in- 
habitunts of the State. ‘This amendment was 
rejected by a vote of 19 to 14. On the 28th 
page we find, “another motion was thea 
made further to amend said section, by add- 
ing to the end of thesection, a proviso, in the 
words following—Provided, that all male ne, 
groes and mulattoes now residing in this ter- 
ritory, shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage, if they shall, within months- 
mike a record of their citizenship.” This 
was carried in the affirmative, by a vote of 19 
to 15. 

After this, a motion was made to secure the 
same right to their male descendants, and 
lost by a vote of 17 to 16. 

Page 29. The seventh article being un- 
der consideration, ‘7 motion was made fur- 
ther to amend said article, by adding a new 
section as the seve th section, in the words 
following —** No negro or mulatto shall ever 
be eligible to any office, civil or military, or 
give his outh in any court of justice against a 
white person, be subject to do military duty, 
or pay a poll tax ja this State.” This a 
mendment was at first adopted, by a vote of 
19 to 16. But four days after, it was strick- 
en out, by a vote of 17 to 16. 

Page 31. A motion was made to strike 
out the proviso added to the first section of 
the fourth article, extending the right of suf- 
frage to all male negroes and mulattoes now 
residing in the territory. On this question 
the convention was equally divided, and it 
prevailed only vy the casting vote of the 

resident. ‘These quotations from the journ- 
al of the convention, prove that the members 
of that body were not unmindful of the col- 
ored inhabitants of the territory, that they 
were fully aware of the existence of thatelass 
of the population, and that the consideration 
of the rights of the blacks held a prominent 
place in their deliberations. And as the re- 
sult of their deliberations, it appears they saw 
fit, under the constitution, to deprive the 
blacks of the right to vote at elections, and 
to exclude them from the enumeration in 
making out the representative population. In 
all other respects it evidently was the inten- 
tion of the framers of the constitution to leave 
the colored inhabitants of the State in the 
full possession and enjoyment of -he same 
rights with the whites. But how do our laws 
accord with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion? 

The voice of the itution proclaims, 
“rll men are born equally free and independ- 
ent, an have certaim natural, inherent, and 
inalienable rights; ich are the en- 
joying and defending life and liberty, acquir- 
ig, possessing and protecting property, and 
pooning and obtaining happiness and safety.” 

ut your law meets the colored man at the 
threshold of our Stite and says to him, you 
cannot come in here without “first producing 
a fair certificr'e, from some court of record, of 
your actual freedom.” Can there be a more 
odious inconsistency than this? Certiinly 
this is one bow to the demonof slavery which 
is entinly superfluous, which we are under 
no obligation to make, YW any existing com- 
pret or compromise. Most surely, a free 
State, promulgating such liberal and glorious 
principles, is bound to consider every man, 
whose foot touches her soil, as free, until 
proof is made to the contrary. 

Again: The constitution declares, “ That 
all courts shill be open, and every person, for 
any injury done hin in his lands, goods, per- 
son or reputation, shall have remedy by due 
course of law, and right and justice adminis- 
tered without a denial or delay.” Is it pos- 
sible for language to be broaderand more un 
restricted than this very person, not the 
white man or the black man alen», but evry 
person may redress his injuries by due course 
of law. Flow is it possivle to reconcile this 
with the law which forbids any colored per- 
son to give evidence in any cause in which 
a white person is coneernea? How can the 
colored min have remedy by due course of 
law, and right and justice adininistered with- 
out denial, when his witnesses, although of 
good character, areexcluded! When his op- 
ponent, because he is white, is allowed to 
testify to his book account, while he is not 
perinitted to swear to his own, How can he 
protect his property, when the white man 
may ro» him in open day, in the presence of 
his family and friends, and yet he be unable 
to prove the outrage, because his witnesses 
are of another color. 

Again: The constitution provides, “that all 
schools, which ate supported, in whole or in 
pars by revenues arising from donations made 
y the United Siates, shall be open to schol- 
ars and teachers of every grade, without any 
distinction or preference whatever contrary | 











propose to make the Jaw the other way, that | im the United States. That the free blacks 
no white chilaren should be educated out of | and worn out slaves would be poured in up- 
the public fund, that the doors of the district | on us in such numbers as to exhaust the char- 
school should be open be to children of col- ities of our people.” ‘ 
or, the nuinerous expounders of the constitu-| ‘To this we reply, that there is no evi- 
tion. in this House, would a!) start up in a- | dence at all that all our black laws have ever 
larm, they would all open their mouths at | kept one negro out of the State. Notwith- 
once to pronounce such a law uncenstituliou- | standing these barriers our black population 
al and void. And yet, would not the Legis- | is steadily on the increase. 

lature have the same rightto enact such 2law |)  Denusylvania with no such laws, and with 
in the on ease as well as in the other! ! a location equally favorable for the influx cf 
In view of the utter inconsistency of the refugees from the slavetviding States, does 
laws in question, with the provisions and | not increase lict Siack pepulation so fast as 
spirit of the constitution, tis to us a matter) Ohio, 

of wonder and astonishment, that any law- We have now laws to protect ourselves 
makers, professing to be governed by the | from the influx of foreign paupers and if it 
principles of that instrument, could ever give | is necessary to strengthen that protection, the 
their sanction to the enactment of such laws. | same law which keeps the white pauper out 
But there is another thing equally wonderful | of the State,will serve to keep the black pau- 
and amazing, and that is, that men should | per out too, and it is not needful on that ac- 
now be found in our legislative body, obsti- count to make any invidious distinction of 





nately bent in persevering in the support of 
such laws, and refusing to lend their aid in 
their repeal. 

The committee are irresistibly brought to 
the conclusion, that the laws under discus- 
sion are contrary to the letter and spiritof the 
constiintion, and should therefore be repeal- 
ed without delay. 

We shall now consider the subject under 
oursecond proposition, that the laws in ques- 
tion are opposed tv a sound and enlightened 
public policy. 

It is always a bad policy in any govern- 
ment to enact, and continue in force, an un- 
just law and peculiarly so in a government 
like our own, where, to insure regard and ef- 
ficiency to our Jaws, we are wholly depeu- 
dent on the moral sense and power of the peo- 
ple. Whatever support imen may give to 
such laws fur the time being, from interested 
or mercenary motives, the government which 
enacts them is sure to fill into contempt 
with the people at Jarge, and in the eyer of 
the world. 
fact, that the existence of the black laws on 
the statue book of our State, is disgracing 
the government in the eyes of our citizens, 
and weakening the authority of all our legis- 
lation. And who is benefitted by such mea- 
sures?’ Does the white portion of our com- 
munity derive any advantages from denying 
to the blacks a participation in those privile- 
ges secured by our organic laws, to every 
inhabitant of the State. We trow not, Ca- 
ses are of frequent occurrence in which we 
need the aid of colored persons as witnesses, 
in deciding controversies between one white 


ders against the State to justice. 

The least degree of reflection must con- 
vince every one that the ends of justice must 
often fail of being accomplished, unless eve- 
ty person igallowed to give evidence, in any 
court, who is capable of understanding the na- 
ture and objigation of an oath, and who has 
honesty enough to tell the truth, let the 
tincture of his skin be what it will. 

Do we find recorded in history a single in- 
stance where evils have resulted to any com- 
munity, by reason of extending to all its 
people equality of political privilege. 


education, and the consequent elevation of 
the colored people of our State, will increase 
the whole amount of intelligence, and ex 
tend more widely the moral influence of the 
people. 

ut itis objected, “that the childron of the 
two races caunot be educated together in the 
saine school, that they will not stand in the 
same classes, nor associate in the study of 
the same lessons.” We reply, that all this 
has been done in other Staes, and amongst 
people quite as refined and intelligent as our 


fron. We deem all such prejudices unrea- 
sonable, and therefore trust they would not 
be of long coutinuance, but while they exist 
they can be no excuse for injustice, 
Admitting that this kind of prejudice is 
now so inveterate in some parts of our State, 
that white and colored children could nut be 


Some other arrangement might be made, hy 
which injustice might be avoided. Aud it 
is believed the provisions of our school law, 
as it now stands, would afford an adequate 
remedy for this difficulty. ‘The directors of 
each school district are authorized to estab- 
lish such number of schools, and employ 
such teachers, and to divide off the scholars, 
assigning such number and grade to cach 
teacher as they may think proper. 


is said to be in vain to atiewpt to elevate 
the inoral and intellectual condition of the 
colored race’—*that the blacks have a greut- 
er share of depravity’’—*that they are more 
addicted to vice’’—that the records of crime 


of black and white offenders.” 


the strongest evidence that our whole system 
of treatment towards that race is wrong, and 
attended with the worst effee's, and that it 
is high time to change the whole course of 
our puiicy in relation tu them? 


race is worse by nature than any other por- 
tion of the human family? 
we have the testimony of every intelligent 
traveller who has visited thein in their native 


mild and inoTensive of all the uncivilized 
tribes on the face of the earth. What ovher 





portion of the human family, with the same 
kind of treatment, oppressed and down-trod- 


And there is no disguising the | 


inan and another, and in bringing white offen- | 


It re- | 
quires no labored argument to show that the | 


own, and we hear of no evils arising these- | 


associated in the same school, still this is no. 
good ‘reason why we should deprive the late | 
ter of their just right in the public fund.— | 


But we are met with another objection, “It | 


show a frightful disproportion in the number | 
‘ Admit this 
| assertion to be true, and does it not afford 


What evidence hive we that the negro. 


On the contrary, | 


wilds of Africa, that this race is the most: 


to the intent for which such donations were | den, denied the right and privileges of men, 
made.” Now, what was theintent for which | as the negroes have been in this country, 
these douations were made? Let the law of | would have made improvements in know!l- 
Congress determine. Land liws of the U- | edge or virtue than they? Like the tyrant 
nited States, page 201, section 7, provides, | of Egypt, we have been requiring bricks 
“That the section, No. 16, in every town- | without straw. Noman has any right to say 
ship. and when such section has been sold, | it is in vain to attempt to elevate the condi- 
granted or disposed of, other lands equivalent | tion of the blacks, so long as we refuse them 
thereto, shal! be granted to the dahaditanis of | a participation ia those facilities and means 
such township for the use of schools.’’ Here | of moral and intellectual improvement which 
is no distinction of white or black, one class | are so much the pride and boast of our State. 
has just the same right as the other. Under | Let us give the experiment a fair trial, and 
these provisions of the law of the United | if it fails, then, and oot till then, wiil we 
States, and of our own constitution, what right | admis that the negro is incapable of improve- 
or what authority had the Legislature to go | ment. { 
on and enact laws establishing schools for| Again: It ie objected, “that the repeal of 

white children and youth, while those of | the lawsin question would make this State 





a darker hue were excluded? 1f we should | the general rendezvous of the African race 


| color. " 
| In conclusion, the majority of the com- 
mittee would express a decided opinion that 
| there is no cause, founded in reason or jus- 
tice, for the continuance of the blick lawe 
on our statute book, and believe them to be 
unconstitutional and contrary to ound pub- 
‘lie policy, we therefore report a bill for their 
| repeal. 
DAVID HARVEY, 
H BENJAMIN SUMMERS, 
NATHAN P. JOHNSON. 





| COMMUNICATIONS 








Fricnds Editors: 

In my last I omitted some 

comments on the answers of J. Barnaby to 

| my interrogatories. 1 wish to refer toa few 
} of them hastily. By my third and fourth 
| questions I designed to learn whether my 
friend did not perceive that the formation of 
a religious society, or a society for the ad- 
vancement of general truth, and the destruc- 
tion of every evil, was as imperatively the du- 
ty of the christian or philanthropist, as is that 
of establishing temperance and anti-slavery 
societies. ‘This conclusion he seems to ad- 
mit, and his good sense would forbid that he 
should deny it. He refers the reader tos 
“small” society formed some months since 
in Salem with which he is connected, as one 
| whieh, taking his answer in connection with 
the queries, he regards as occupying the place 

| of a religious or general refori society. It 
| either does or does not profess to occupy that 
| ground. If it does net, then does J. B. con- 
| tent himself to act contrary to what he ad- 
| mits in his answer to the first question to 
be right and best. And if it does profess 
‘to be such, it may be safely said to be more 
_ delinquent than the society of Friends in put- 





| ting forth the necessary means for promoting 
| its several objects. My friend does not ap- 
| pear to excuse a meeting of Friends on ac- 
/ count of its simallness, for omitting to me- 
morialize Congress and the State Legislature, 
and addressing the public, on the subjects of 
| slavery, war, &c. &e. Yet the ~~ ~** 
| pears, as yet, to be in ignorance as to” any 
| thing which that association has ever done 
| in this, or any other way. What may have 
| transpired at its meetings “in the quiet” ie 
| not perhaps known by one fourth of the peo- 
ple of the village in which it exists. Won- 
der it has not been disowned by all its mem- 
| bers for failing to carry out its prineciples.— 
Nevertheless I am favorable to a society ev- 
en striving to live up to its professions and 1 
doubt not this one is doing so. 

J. B's. answer to the latter part of my 4th 
question shows, that Ae, like most of the rest 
of the members (of whom he complains) have 
not, in time past, done their duty in endeav- 
oring to bring the body to some action upon 
important questions. No society, whose mem- 
bers do no more than ke did while a mem- 
ber of Friends’ to promote the reforms, will 
‘take a single step in such a work. 

Ilis answer to my 9th interrogation is in 
\ effect an admission that the O. A. A. S. Soe 
' ciety, holds in good fellowship the man who 
_ riots upon the fruits of the unpaid toil of the 
slave, who performs that part of the slave- 
holding operation which is most essential to 
its existence. He may purchase ten slaves 
and hire a man in Mississippi to whip them 
for him, and if the title, /egal/y considered, 
be vested in the Mississippi planter, he may 
have all the profits—may be “the power be- 
hind the throne greater than the throne itself,” 
yet he will be recognized by that society as 
a consistent member—an anti-slavery man. 
To fellowship such men does not, in the es- 
timation of my friend, make the society pro- 
slavery. Now it is said by S. S. Fuster and 
other A. S. men that we may properly recog- 
nize men as co-workers in any reform if they 
If it does not render a 
person unsound upon the anti-slavery ques- 
tion, to be doing their full share to sustain its 
main prop, when no process of reasoning 
scarcely, is necessary to make the fact ob- 
vious, and if a society which disclaims “all 
connection” with slavery justifies such things, 
if such a society be strictly anti-slavery, how 


be sound on the point. 


| much pro-slavery should pertain to 4 society 


which tolerates a member who votes for a 
slaveholder believing that he would be meas- 
urably responsible for a worse state of things 
which his reason teaches him would be the 
result of the success of the opposing candi-. 
date? Friend Barnaby would have that mam 
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branded with the stigma of proslavery, who 
should have voted for C. M. Clay for the 
Ky. Legislature, the day before he emanci- 
pated his slaves, though his competitor were 
a pledged advocate cf perpetual slavery! I 
introduce these comparisons to show the posi- 
tion of J. B. to be untenable. 

In my last I endeavored to place in a prop- 
er light the case of the disownment of I. T. 
Hopper &c. My friend in answering the 

12th query, says Friends enjoin upon their 
bers the violation of principles of moral 
right! The disownment of those Friends are 
cited as proof. My idea of his logic would 
have induced me to expect better reasoning 
from hin. than that by which he has come to 
this conclusion, J. Barnaby’s disownment 
of the society and his answer to this inter- 
rogatory, imply that he cannot remain a mem- 
ber of Salem monthly meeting of Friends, 
without being compelled to violate a princi- 
ple of moral right. He either does or does 
not believe this to be true; if he does not be- 
lieve it, how can he take the course he has, 
and advise others to adopt the same; if he be- 
Jieves it to be true, does it not behoove him 
to puint oul the act of immorali/y which I, as 
a ber, am pelled to perpetuate by 
virtue of my connection with the society? 

In any remarks I have made endeavoring 
‘to show the impolicy of ism, I have 
not, nor is it consistent with my idea of duty 
to condemn such a course or impugn the mo- 
tives of those whose error#I am endeavoring 
to.exposs. I admit it to be their duty to en- 
deavor to convince me of error as much as it 
is mine totry toconvince them. I do not be- 
lieve we have a moral right to denounce any 
instrumentality of good, whether it appear 
to us to subserve that purpose or not; it is 
enough to know that good was the object ot 
its formation and the design of its continu- 
ance—when we descend to do so, we by that 
very act invite the same kind of opposition a- 
gainst ourselves, 

Comeouterisin, it appears to me, is of all 
others the most feeble instramentality for the 
promotion of moral reform. It is nothing less 
than flinging aside the /ever because the sec- 
tarian uses it, and taking hold with the hands 
‘to heave a ponderous rock. 

If members of a society believe it incom- 
peteat to effect any good, and caunot see that 
they have a great duty to perform in that 
body, why not recognize the truth of the mot- 
to “in the multitude of counsel there is safe- 
ty” and call a convention to consider the sub- 
ject of recugnitiva, or refurm ? 

The conclusion arrived at by a few indi- 
viduals, that because men in organized bodies 
hive done wrong, all organiz itions are there- 
fore in themselves wrong, needs no notice till 
Yre reason at least, can be produced in favor 
of it. 

The proposition of my friend “KE. H.” in 
your last No. but one, meets my approbation. 
I shall assist in getting up such a “eonven- 
tion of Friends” and had suggested it before. 
I do not agree as to the time, Four months 
from this time would, in my opinion,# be as 
eirly as would be advisable. ‘Time should 
be given for general notice and correspon- 
dence among those interested. Let a consul- 
tation be held ainong Friends of every faith 
Such a conven- 











upon this important subject. 
tion can do no harm, and I trust the propo- 
sition of my friend will meet with a general 
response. And if I may be permitted to wan- 
der a little further from the main questron, | 
would suggest whether “E. H.”" has not been 
unfortunate in the selection of his terms, 
when he speaks of the ‘general concession” 
that Friends are a pro-slavery body &c. 
B. B. DAVIS. 


OH1O LEGISLATURE. 
CotvumsBus, Imo. Lith, 1846. 
Frienps Eprrors: 

I have delayed afew days the du- 
ty of sending you some intelligence as to what 
is transacting here. One apology I have to 
offer for this is,that there is rather a dearth of 
Anti-Slavery news here at present. It re- 
quires a peep behind the curtain of political 
maneuvering, to be able to obtain any informa- 
tion upon the very delicate subject of slavery, 
or even of the rights of the colored people. 1 
was scarcely aware of the timidity of the Rep- 
resentatives of a free State, upon the question 
of the rights of the people of such a State, as 
T find to exist here. Itis a poor place in a 
Regislative body to attempt to accomplish any 
thing by appeals to the sense of right in the 
smembers. You may get their consent to do 
aheir duty, but you must get the consent of 
‘their Constituents before much action can be 
expected of them. Itis said however that 
men would rather be called knaves than fools. 
So they will bear it well to tell them they are 
violating a plain principle of moral right— 
but they can generally be reached by placing 
before them their palpable violations of tke 

Constitution, which they are sworn to sup- 
port, when they vote to sustain the present 
black laws. 

The report of the select committee in the 
House is a very good one, and fairly exposes 
the awkwardness of the position of any mem- 


ber who will oppose the bill to repeal these 
laws. There are three Friends here of Indi- 
ana (orthodox) Yearly Meeting, with a me- 
mori! from that meeting for the repeal of the 
black laws, and one against capital punivh- 
ment. 

Eckley,of the Senate,on behalf of a select 
committee reported three bills to day for the 
repeal of the Black laws, the object of divi- 
ding the subject as stated by Eckley in his 
verbal report was, that Senators who did not 
wish to vote against the whole, but would 
desire to vote for a part of the object, could 
be accommodated. 

I was informed by Eckley that owing to 
the ill health of his family he would proba- 
bly go home,and that the Senate would prob- 
ably delay action upon it till his return. 

A bill has recently passed the Legislature, 
for the suppression ot gambling. ‘This measure 
appears to owe its origin to the labors of 
Green the reformed gambler, who has spent 
some weeks here lecturing and operating up- 
on the public mind, upon this growing and 
highly pernicious vice. ‘The circumstance is 
one of the more interest as it is another ex- 
emplification of the almost omnipotent power 
of moral suasion. ‘This individuil—Green—is 
an illiterate man, is quite below medicerity 
in intellectual ability. He has nothing to re 
commend him but honesty and sincerity of 
purpose, and the evidence of this disposition 
is borne upon every word. His method of 
operating, has generally been by private in- 
terview, and 600 citizens of Columbus, are 
siid to have called and conversed with him. 
He had a general interview with the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and the passage of this 
bill by a very large majority of both branch- 
es is the result. 

At the close of avery large temperance 
meeting held in the Methodist Church last 
evening, ‘Tipton a member of the House 
vom Guernsey on behalf of the ladies of {Co- 
lumbus, presented to Green a splendid Bible, 
with the inscription upon its golden hasp 
‘presented to Green the reformed gambler by 
the ladies of Columbus.” ‘There is an evi- 
dent impetus given to the Anti-Gambling re- 
form ball, and it is thought it may be proper- 
ly hitched to the temperance ear, that both 
being kindred reforms, may move on togeth- 
er. 

Gambling, licenti ss,and intemperance 
are vices, which are making fearful inroads 
upon the virtue of our people. The progress 
of the temperance movement is much more 
tirdy in our cities where intemperance is fos- 
tered by a base toleration of gambling, de- 
bauchery, and lewdness, than in smaller 
towns. 

We shall have the Temperance and Anti- 
Slavery question discussed here before many 
days. 

The debates in the House have for the pres- 
ent week been confined to local matters gen- 
erally, but they nearly all seem to involve 
some party principles; Party capital appears 
to be uppermost at all times in the minds of 
many. 





Respectfully, 
, , B. B. D. 





ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 
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“I love agitation when there is cause for it 
—the alarm bell which sturtles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, sives them from being burn- 
ed in their beds.”—Edmund Burke. 








(<p-Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


(<7 For list of Agents see fourth page. 


O¢p Our thanks are due Chas. H. Lewis, 
Clerk of the House, for public documents. 


A SUGGESTION. 

Six months have elapsed since the com- 
mencement of our paper. Its suceeas so far 
has been beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The interest manifested by the friends 
of humanity in our little sheet, and the assis- 
tance which they have tendered it, inspire us 
with a confidence that ere long, the Bugle 
will be established upon a permanent basis- 
We are determined to do every thing in our 
power to publish a paper which shall be wor- 
thy of the sympathy and support of its friends, 
and of the high moral principles which it pro- 
fesses to advocate. 

We have made arrangements with the 
present Editors to continue the editorial 
charge of the paper for a year, at least, to 
come. 

We believe—and many of our subscribers 
and friends agree with us in this—that the 
Bugle should be enlarged; and it is of this 
subject ot which we wish to speak. We 
have now a litile rising eight hundred sub- 
scribers, and the list still increasing. This 
number though it speaks well for the success 
of our paper is not sufficient to warrant us in 
enlarging it. We make therefure the follow- 
ing announcement to the friends of our paper. 





Whenever our subscription list is i d 





to twelve hundred, we will feel ourselves 
justified in enlarging the Bugle so that it will 
an additional t of reading mat- 
ter equal to nearly seven of its present col- 
umns. 

Wil! our friends help us to obtain these 
additional subcribers? If so, in less than three 
months we will be ready to make the change. 
It is needless to point out the many advanta~ 
ges which would be gained, by the enlarge- 
ment, and more general circulation of the pa. 
per, for every friend of the slave will see 
these advantages at a glance. 

We ask again then, of our friends, wé/! you 
help us? Each of our subscribers, it seems 
to us, can obtain a? /east one new one. Does 
any one doubt this?’ If so,let him make the 
effort, and we venture to predict, that he will 
succeed; and also, that he will not regret the 
pains he may take in this way, to aid in the 
dissemination of anti-slavery facts and prin- 
ciples, 





We will give information from time to time 
of the increase of our subscription list. 
On behalf of the Publishing Committee. 
JAMES BARNABY, Jr. 
Gen. Agent. 


HAYTI. 

The state of affairs in this country is ac- 
quiring increasing interest in the eyes of the 
American people, and a crisis is evidently 
fast approaching. Various means are resor- 
ted to by designing men in order to dispar- 
age the Haytien government, and enlist the 
sympathies of this nation in behalf of the 
Dominican, or Spanish portion of the popula- 
tion of this Island. Such epithets as “che 
black and bloody Republic,” are found t+ be 
words of power against the Huytiens, when 
used by those who know how strong and deep 
are the prejudices of our countrymen against 
a colored skin. Noris this the first time that 
that people have been made to,know the inten- 
sity of this feeling. Ever since their existence 
asa separate nation, we asa people, have 
treated them in a most shameful and con- 
temptuous manner, 

St. Domingo is one of the most fertile, as 
well as the most healthy of the West India 
Islands, and is among the most important 
countries in a commercial point of view with 
which the United States is connected. Had 
this government been willing to follow the 
example of France and other nations, and ac- 
knowledge its independence, we should have 
been admitted to privileges whch would 
have secured to us far greater advantiges than 
those we now enjoy. But the hatred of this 
nation for the black man, is even stronger 
than the trader's thirst for gold; and its love 
for a republican form of government less en- 
during than its aversion to a colored skin. 
Could the acknowledgement of Haytien in- 
dependence been made without subjecting this 
government to the necessity of receiving a 
‘nigger ambassador,’ its independence would 
doubtless have long since been acknowledg- 
ed; but to recognize as a tninister plenipoten- 
tiary, one whose complexion was the same 
degraded hue as that worn by American slaves, 
was an exhibition of democratic principle for 
which the people of this country were wholly 
unprepared. That the government of Hayti 
was republican no one doubted, that it was 
independent France herself admitted; yet to 
acknowledge it as such would operate injuri- 
ously upon the “peculiar institution” of our 
land, whose supporiers could not endure the 
idea that, ‘the black and bloody republic’ of 
the West Indies should be greeted as a sisur 
nation by their while and bloody republic. 

Considering the degraded condition from 
which the Haytiens emerged, the difficulties 
they had to contend with in the very outset of 
their career, and the disadvantages under 
which they have ever labored, we think they 
have done quite as wel! as could reasonably 
be expected. The history of their existence 
asa nation has shown them to he quite us 
worthy of respect as that republic which first 
plundered the rightful possessors of their land, 
and then hunted them down with imported 
blood-hounds; which steals men to till the 
plantations of her people,and entire provinces 
to divide into plantations. Jt would indeed 
be strange if a people that had been held in 
slavery, had been deprived of the advanta- 
ges of intellectual and moral instruction, 
snould, the instant their shackels were bro- 
ken, stand forth as men of cultivated intellect 
and clear moral perceptions. The school in 
which they were educated was not one of the 
most elevating character, yet we are far from 
believing all that is said of their mental and 
moral inferiority. 

Recent developements will force every can- 
did and observing mind to the conclusiou 
that this government is playing a deep laid 
game with Hayti,designing to effect by fraud 
what the armies of France were unable to ef- 
fect by force—the re-subjugation of that Is- 
land. The political changes which have ta- 
ken place in St. Domingo within the last few 
years, originated mainly in the mal-adminis- 
tration of government by those selfish and de- 





signing men, who, like many of their white 


control of the white inhabitants of the Island 


knowledge the independence of the Haytiens 


under wite leaders attempted to estiblish an 


United States. Indeed thi3 measure is open 


Islind, and the absorption of that territory by 
the United Stites is looked forward to with 
as tiuch, or more confidence, than was the 
acy tisition of Texas ten yearssince. Hordes 
of adventurers may flock to the Dominican 
standard, nor will this government pretend 
to restrain them, for she has no treaties with 


of it, as was the ease with Mexico and the 
Texan mauraders. ‘ 
About a year since this government sent 
outa Mr. Hogan on a secret mission to St. 
Domingo; what deviltry he has been guilty 
of may perhaps never be known, the object 
of his appointment is said to be an examinze 
tion into the probability of the Domincians to 
maintain their independence—the chiracter 
of the contending parties—the resources of the 
island &c. &c. He thinks it has many ad- 
vantages asa ‘“Naval Depot, and Military 
Centre,” which advantages could not ofcourse 
be rendered available to this government with- 
out its annexation. Many of the French 
Slave holders after they were foiled in their 
attempt to re-enslave the liberated Huytien, 
and were compelled to fly the island, sought 
shelter in this country. A few of them are 
yet living. The survivors, together with 
teany of the descendents of those who have 
died, would no doubt be glad to re-establish 
in Hayti the systen of slavery, and can un- 
questionably obtain sufficient aid fom the 
United States to enable them to do so; and 
we may yet see the chains of Haytien slave- 
ry which were stricken off by the republicans 
of France, refastend by the hands of Ameri- 
ean democrats. 

This government has east its covetous 
eyes upon that Island. Its salubrious cli- 
mate, its fertile soil, its valuable productions, 
its commodious harbors, and its desirable po- 
sition, it regards but asso many invitations 
to its cupidity. In vain may we appeal to 
her honor, a nation so covered with infamy 
knows not the meaning of the word. Her 
sense of right is so perverted that in the 
name of justice she commits the greatest 


freedom” means the perpetuating of slavery. 
Emboldened as she is by the successful rob- 


she should attempt te take from the Hayti- 
ens their Island—home, and under pretence 
of advancing the cause of civilization and 
religion, plint the standard of her democratic 
institutions in the territory of the emancipa- 
ted blacks of St. Domingo. 


(<7 We would call the particular attention 


What say, friends, shall the Bugle contain 


roon be made. 


OREGON. 


ic party, have dissipated these fears. 


of Great Pacificator, and placed himself in 
the breach between this country and England; 
for he well knew that although it might an- 
swer to bully Mexico when the Sonth wished 
for Texas, it would be fatal to the interests 
of the “peculiar institution” to war with 
Great Britain for the sake of adding Oregon 


posed to war. 


may be, compel the abolition of slavery as 





Pp had obtained power by ounning and 
intrigue. ‘I's state of things afforded an op- 
portunity to a portion of the people—not more 
than one sixth as we are credibly informed— 
to institute another government, bearing the 
name of Dominican, and which is under the 


Although the American government has for 
many years persisted in its refusal to aec- 


now that a portion of them have revolted. and 


other governinent, it is anxiously watching 
the progress of the revolution, and as we have 
reason to believe, secretly encouraging the 
malcontents with the prospect of aid from the 


ly taiked of by the people; 5000 Ameri- 
ean soldiers, it is said, would enable the Do- 
mincians to extend their rule over the entire 


Hayti which require her to seem to disapprove 


outrages. With her “extending the area of 


bery of Mexico, it would not be strange if 


of our readers to the proposition of the Pub- 
lishing Committee for enlarging the paper. 


nearly one third more reading matter for the 
same price? Ifyou desire it, then exert your- 
selves to increase our subscription list to 
twelve hundred and the enlargement sha‘) 


A large portion of our people feared that 
we should be plunged into a war with Great 
Britain in consequence of our disagreement 
with that government in relation to the Ore- 
gon question, but the position taken by the 
great Nullifier, and a portion of the democrat. 
John 
C. Calhoun, much to the surprise of both 
friends and enemies, assumed the character 


by the agency of which, Adams contends 
that Congress may constitutionally foree the 
slaveholder to emancipate. We ¢0 not hows 
ever apprehend a war with England so long 
as slavery exists. ‘The negroes and the cot- 
ton of the South are more than a match for 
.| her chivalry and patriotism, and unless she 
demands a rupture we need fear none. 


: IGNORANCE, 
A correspondent of the Cincinnati Herald 
-| thus concludes his communication. 


_ * Where slavery has existed as a national 
institution, Listory records but two modes fot 
its abolition. One is by the peaceable and 
peaceful operation of the civil law, as in the 
cise of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the Brit- 
. | ish West Indies, &., and the other is exem- 
plified in the appalling St. Domingo tragedy. 
It will be effected either by law or by blood. 
Let the people choose which.” 

We know not whether the writer, Joseph 
H. Cope, calls himself an abolitionist; if he 
does, he displays a degree of ignorance in re- 
lation to the history of St. Domingo which is 
almost unpardonable. We were surprised 
that Dr. Bailey should publis: the above 
without note or comment; and that too ata 
time when pro-slavery is endeavoring to 
make capital out of every thing which can be 
tortured into aught that is disparaging to the 
Haytien people. Every abolitionist ought to 
know that “ the appalling St. Domingo trag- 
eJy” was not the means by which slavery 
was abolished in that Island, but was the na- 
tural result of an attempt to re-enslave a fran- 
chised people. The abolition of s!avery in 
St. Domingo was effected without tumult and 
without bloodshed. It was an act of self pres- 
ervation on the part of the French, and it 
was not until years afterwards, when Bone- 
parte attempted to reduce them again to sla- 
very that the island became a scene of deso- 
lation and blood. The dissolution of the A- 
merican Union would induce the planters ot 
the South to act as did the planters of St. Do 
mingo, and the boon of freedom would doubt. 
less be received ina like manner. And if af- 
ter the emancipation of their bondmen, they 
were to attempt to re-enslave them, impartial 
history would doubtless record the appalling 
tragedy of the South, side by side with the 
“appalling St. Domingo tragedy.” 


CANDID. 
The editor of the Pittsburgh “Spirit of 
Liberty,” in his notice of the meetings of Ste- 
phen S. and Abby Kelley Foster at that place, 
says: 
“ Although they have so far, directed neare 
ly all their artillery against our “Liberty pare 


ty.” we believe that they have done good 
anti-slavery work hon” 


We have no doubt of the fact, for it is good 
anti-slavery work to show that slavery, thap 
more] evil, cannot be overthrown by the po 
litical remedy proposed by Liberty party, and 
that that party must necessarily oecupy a 
pro-slavery position solongas it continues to 
act under the present Constitution, It és an 
anti-slavery work to try to bring out of its 
ranks all who really love the cause of the 
slave, and point them toa way in which they 
can bear a more consistent and effectual tee- 
timony against the system they desire to o- 
verthrow. 

We much admire the Editor's candor. 
67° In another column will be found the 
report of the select committee to which was 
referred the memorials for the repeal of the 
Black Laws. No definite action has yet. 
been taken upon it, 


O<7-Ruth Cope, of Georgetown, Harrison 
county, O. and H. Vashon, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., are appointed agents for the Bugle. 


(<> We shall endeavor to find place in 
next week's paper for P. Pixley’s commu- 
nication, 





The receipts of the Boston F.ir were three 
thousand seven hundred dollars, 


—— 
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ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING, 
Benj. S. and J. Elizabeth Jones will hold 
meetings at Phillip’s mecting House, a few 
miles south of Salem, on Friday evening, 
and on Saturday afternoon and evening, the 
30th and 3ist. inst.. The afternoon meeting 
to commence at 1 o’clork. 





A friend has requested us to say that M. 
H. Urquhert will lecture at the following 


Saturday 2ith at Hanover 2 o'clock and & 


Monday 26th, at Alexandria, evening. 


tothe North. This gave confidence to the 
friends of peace, but they were soon startled 
by the unlooked-for course pursued by John 
Quincey Adams, Joshua R. Giddings, and 
others whom they had counted upon as op- 
We give Giddings’ speech 
this week, andalthough Adams’ is not so di- 
rectly anti-slavery in its character, yet both 
speakers seem determined to do what they 
can to push the South to extremities, and it 


measure of se!f-preservation, or overthrow the 
system by the exercise of the “war power,” 


Tuesday 27th, at North Georgetown, even- 
ing. 
Wednesday, 28th, at Westville, 2 o'clock 


and evening. 
Thursday 29th at Benton, evening. 
Friday 30th, at Berlin, Trumbull co., even- 


Ing. 
Saturday 31, at Cambell’s school house, e& 
veuing. 
Monday, Feb. 2, at Salem, evening. 
Tuesday, the Sd, at New Albany, even 


ing. 

Wednesdsy 4th, at Greenvillage, evening. 

Thursday 5th, at Lima, evening. 

@ | Friday 6th, at Petersburgh, evening. 

Saturday 7, at Columbiana at 2 o’cloek, and 
evening. 
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NOBLE SENTIMENTS. 

The following stanzs are from the Dublin 
Nation. The gilt of Poetry is never better 
employed than in the expression of noble 
sentiinents like those embodied in these stan- 
zas. Ainericans especially live too much by 
sight, too little by faith. ‘They burn for im- 
mediate success, and pine, when obliged to 
witlong. He who has not learned that pa- 
tient waiting and inflexible endurance are a- 
mong the chief virtues needed in the prose- 
cation of aa unpopular reform, is not quali- 
fied to be a reforiner. 


OUR FAITH. 


The slave my sicken of his toil, 
Aad at his task repine— 
The manly arm will dig the soil 
Until it roxeh the mine; ; 
No wil will make the brave man quail, 
No time his patience try. 
And if he use the word “to fail,” 
He only means—* to die.” 


What is a year in work like ours? 
The prou lest ever planned— 

To stiy Onpression’s withering powers, 
And free our native land! 

Oh! meny a year were bravely past, 
Ani many a life well lost, 

If blessings such as these, at last, 
Were purchased at their cost! 


The seed that yields our daily bread 
Not for a year we reap, 

But when the goodly grain we spread, 
We hold the labor cheap— 

Yet ere the winter's snow appears, 
Must other seeds be sown, 

For min consumes the golden ears 
As quickly as they’re grown. 


Not so the harvest Freedom yields, 
*T'will last for ages long, 

If those who till her glorious fields, 
Be steadfast, brave and strong; 

Shall we, then, hopelessly complain, 
Because its growth is slow, 

When thousands die before the grain 
Is ripened, which they sow! 


THE MOONBEAM. 
Written for the Boston T'raveller. 


BY A CONVICT IN THE STATE PRISON AT 
CHARLESTON. 


One night as I lay on my pallet of straw, 
And gazed through my dungeon’s dark 


gea0m Ja 
Methought as I gazed some fair vision T s1w; 
’T was a moonbeam had entered imy room. 


Tt was but a moonbeam, tho’ as strange to my 


sight, 
As a comet that seldom appears; , 
I knew of bright orbs that i}umine the night, 
Yet [ had not beheld thei for years. 


Tt was but a speck, and it svon was away, 
Still it cheered me as onward it moved, 
To think, by some chance, perhaps this sim- 

ple ray, 
Might smile on some one that I loved. 
I welcomed the stranger, I welcome it still, 
I watch for its coming with glee, . 
It reminds ine of Him, by whose gracious 
will 
It visits poor creatures like me. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘From the Albany Citizen. 
A TALE OF SORROW. 


Names and places might be given, were it 
necessary, in verification of the following 





A man of standing and property, named 
Major William W . of Connecticut, was 
blessed with a family of kind, intelligent, and 
obedient sons. ‘T'wo of thein—the eldest and 
best beloved—early received each his portion, 
and took their several ways to distant por- 
tions of the country, intent upon establishing 
themselves in the world, and carving out 
their own fortunes. They were cach pos- 
sessed of an excellent common school—Con- 

ticut school—education; and were 
well calculated to “make their way in the 
world.” 

They departed with a father’s and a moth- 
er’s blessing resting upon them, and were re- 
membered, with tears and earnest, hopeful 
supplicitions before the throne of mercy, ere 
their first day’s journey was ended. 

A period of nine years rolled rapidly by, 
and among the innumerable changes wrought 
during that time, was the removal of Major 
W— from the land of steady habits—glo- 
rious, fondly remembered, ever loved Con- 
necticut—to the “lar West”—a comprehen- 
sive term, which means any locality between 
Western New York and the Pacilic Ocean. 

He was a man of sterling character; a true 
New Englander; intelligent, persevering, hon- 
est, shrewd, and witha! a little ambitious.— 
The Major dabbled much in polities, and be- 
ing a good practical writer and speaker, in a 

eat or two revolutionized the county in which 
Gs was settled. Gratitude and political pow- 
er rewarded him first with a seat in the State 
slature, and second with the sheriffality. 
better sheriff than Major W—— that 
county had never been favored with. Du- 








ting the first year of his administration the 
salu effects of his perseverence and good 
counsels were seen and felt. 


During the second A of his official life, 
8 Netnrions vaya « known throngh the 
country as Bill Winchelsea, a fs Caulkins, 
alias Ford, and half a dozen other atsumed 
names, after a long course of petty crimes, 
repented convictions and escapes, was at 
length charged with the perpetration of a foul 
marier. A widow, who resided a mile or 
two from the county town, and who was re- 
wealthy, was found early one morn- 

in June lying upon the floor of her barn 

a tods from her house, with her throat 
eat and her body awfully mangled with an 
It was known that Winchelsea had 
n at the house late the evening previous, 
that he declared that he would lodge there 
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that night. Soon as the murder was discov- ‘his life written by himself, and which he 
ered, search was made for him, and he could | says “deserves to be written in adamant.” 
nowhere be found. Suspicion naturally set- ‘The government of this tribe was lieredi- 
ued upon him, and the hue and ery was giv- | tary in the fimily of the celebrated Uncas. 
in | Among the heirs to the chieftaney was an 
Sheriff W—— sent out his deputies and aj Indian by the name of Zackary, “Though 
strong posse, and accidentally receiving in- | an excellent hunter he was as drunken and 
formation that led him to believe that the | worthless an Indian as ever lived.” By the 
wurderer had fled down the Mississippi, he death of intervening heirs, Zackary found 
instantly set out alone in hot pursuit. He | himself entitled to the royal power. Says 
traced what he believed to be the “trail” of Trumbull, “In this moment the better genius 
the misereant down as far as St. Louis, and | of Zackary resumed its sway, and he reflec- 
there lost it entirely, and gave up the chase | ted seriously. “How can such a drunken 
18 fruitless. As he was preparing to return, wietch as I aim, aspire to be the chief of this 
he was taken suddenly ill of a fever, and for, honorable race. What will my people say? 
many weeks lay ina half-delirious and very | —and bow shall the shades of my nobie an- 
critical state. At the end of that time he be- | cestors look down indignant upon such a 
gan to convalesce, and ere long recovered so | base successor? Can I succeed to the great 
far as to be able to return hoine. Uncas? I witt privk no more! He sol- 
Daring his absence, Winchelsea had been | emnly resolved never again to taste an 
apprehended, tried, and convicted upoa proof , drink but water, and he kept his resolution.” 
80 positive that the jury found a verdict of, Zackary succeeded to the rule of his tribe. 
“Guilty of Willful Murder,’ without leaving | I! was usual for the Governor to attend at 
their box,—and sentenced to the igno:ninious , the annual election in Hartford, and it was 
death of the scaffold. customary for the Mohegan Chief also to at- 
Major W re:ched home on the day ap- | iend, and on his way to stop and dine with 
pointed for the execution. Being yet feeble, | the Governor, who was the father of John 
ne begged to be relieved from the painful da-| Trumbull. Joha was quitea boy and on 
ty of hangiag the poor wretch, aud so it fell | one of those oceasions, when Zackary came 
upon one of his deputies. | to compliment his venerable faiher, the fol- 
The hour fixed upon for the dreadful mur- | lowing occurrence took place at the Guberna- 
der which the law had legalized cane round. | torial table, which we relate in the words of 
At that moment a messenger arrived to in- | Mr. Trumbull. 
form Major W—— that the deputy had fall-| “One day the mischievous thought struck 
en upon the scaffold in an apopilectic fit, and | me, to try the sincerity of the old man’s tem- 
that the execution stayed his arrival. ‘There, perance, ‘lhe family were seated at dinner, 
wasnoalternstive. ‘lhe sheriff, though weak and there was excellent home-brewed ale on the 
and totally unfit for the terrible task, felt itty table. I addressed the oid Chief, “Zackary, 
be his duty to promptly obey the summons. this beer is excellent, will you not taste it!” 
Ina few minutes, a rolling, heavy hum, | The old man dropped his knife_ and, leaned 
and an unusual commotion ia the racks of | forward with a stern intensity of expression, 
the thousands gathered to behold the shame- | his black eys sparkling with indignation, 
ful death of a fellow creature, gave evidence , was fixed on me: “John said he, *youdoa’t 
of the arrival of the sheriti. ‘lhe culpritwas , kaow whit you are duing. You are serving 
dressed for the grave, the fatal rope encircled ; the devil, boy! Do you know that IT am 
his neck, the cap, drawn over his fice by the an Indian? [te!l you that am, and that 
deputy before the fit took bim, at his request, | if [ should but taste your beer, I could 
remained as it had been adjusted. A brief | never stop until I got to rum, and becaine 
prayer was offered up to God in behalf of the | again the same drunken, contemptible 
oor wretch, whose last minute had come.— | wretch your father remembers me to have 
“he clergyman and the sheriff then took him | been. JoHN, WHILe You LIVE, NEVER AGAIN 
by the hand and bade him farewell. All| TEMPT ANY MAN TO BREAK A GOOD RESOLU- 
things were ready. ‘The vast crowd were | TioN.’’ Socrates never uttered a more val- 
hushed to breathless silence. With a sud-| uable precept. Demosthenes could not 
den movement the sheriff cut the cord, the | have given it in more solemn tones of elo- 
drop fell, and the murderer was hanging by | quence. I was thunderstruck. My parents 
the neck between the heavens and the earth. were deeplyaffected. ‘They looked at each 
A few convulsive struggies, and all was o- other, at me, and at the venerable old Indian 
ver—justice was satisfied. The multitude | with deep feelings of awe and respect.— 
dispersed to their homes— | They afterwards frequently reminded me of 
But the tragedy tid not yet reached its) the scene, and charged me never to forget it. 
closs. After hunging the usoal length of He lies buried in the royal buris! place of 
time, the body was “cut down,” to be detiv-| his tribe, near the beautiful falls of Yantic, 
ered to the physicicis—tor friends the dead | the western branch of the Tiames, in Nor- 
man had none—no, not one. ‘The sheriff re- | wich, on lands now owned by my friend 
mained to assist in the last ceremony. One | Calvin Goddard, Esq. I visited the grave of 
removed the shoes, and another the long gown, | the old Chief lately, and there repeated to 
and the sheriff himself pulled off the cap.— | myself the inestimable lesson.” 
The body was then lying fuee dowaward.— 
A moment after it was turned over, and in} 
the livid, distorted, whastly features present- 
ed to view, Sheriil W recognized the 
countenance of his owa son! his eldest, his 
best beloved, his long lost son! 
One long minute he stood, with straining 
qo and uplifted hands, speechless as the 
clay he gazed upon. ‘Then, with a groan of 
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“THE MILLINGTARY.” 

They are -alking about a reform of the mil- 
itia law of the state of Mew York, but the ad- 
| vocates of the old system bring to its defence 
| such a power of eloquence that a change need 
| hardly be anticipated. We cannot forbear 
| making an extract from a speech which was 
| delivered recently at Albany, in defence of 








city of New York to the city of Buffalo.— 
The entire line from Albany to Buffalo was 
ut under contract early last fall, and is near- 
y completed, with two wires. 

“An arrangement was made in November 
for the construction of a line from New York 
to Boston. ‘lhe work on the eastern end has 
progressed with great rapidity. The holes 
are dug to Springfield and probably further, 
and the posts are up, a greater part of that 
distance. 

“arly in the summer an arrangement was 
made, having in view the construction of a 
line westward from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis, throwing off a branch 
to Lake Erie. Means have been raised to car- 
ry the line to Pittsburgh; it is built from 
Harrisburgh to Lancaster, and is going up 
rapidly from that point to Philadelphia. 

“A line of thirty-eight miles, from Buffa- 
lo to Lockport, is in successful operation. 

“A line from Boston to Lowell, about 
twenty-flve miles, is nearly-completed. 

‘Lines are nearly completed from New 
York and Boston down to the offing of those 
ports. : 

“Preliminary arrangements are made with 
the view of pushing a line through from 
Washington to New Orleans, operations to 
commence early in the spring. 

“Many other routes are bespoke, with a 
view of construction next year. 

“We encounter some unforeseen diflicul- 
ties, and have been much disappointed by 
erroneous estimates as to the time requisite 
to build these lines; but nothing has occurr- 
ed to shake the perfect confidence entertaia- 
ed as to the practicability and profit of this 
great enterprise.” 








NEWLY INVENTED WATER CURE. 

The Courier Des Etats Unis relates the 
following remarkable expeiment st one of 
the Abbattoirs in Paris, for testing the effica- 
cacy of tho Bocchieré water, in the cure of 
wounds. We copy trom the translation of 
the New York Courier and Enquirer: 

The second experiment [ witnessed was to 
establish the marvellous effect of the Boc- 
chieri water. This water, called after the 
Neapolitan chemist who invented it, and who 
retains the secret of its preparation, has 
caused a sort of revolution in medicine and 
surgery. Every one knows the comparative 
inability of surgery to arrest sudden hemor- 
rhages; especially of the arteries—injuries 
which are so rapid ia their consequences that 
the patient is often d ing before the usual 
remedies can be applied. Mr. Boechieri has 
obviated this difficulty. In the experiment 
which I witnessed, two operators divided the 
carotid artery of two sheep. ‘Ihe one was 
immediately put into the hands of surgeons 
to be treated according to the best methods 
known to science—the other was treated with 
the Bocchieri water. ‘The animal treated se- 
cundem artem, or sciontifically, died of the 
hemorrhage—the other, dressed with this 
marvellous water, was running about and 
eating, in twenty minutes afterwards! ‘This 
caused tha famous Lisfranc to exclaim, “Gen- 
tlemen here is a result which may be sum- 
oy up in two words—here is death and there 
is life.’ 

jhen the lint, which had been ateeped in 
this water, was removed, the wound was 
found perfectly dry and free from any tinge 





utter agony, he fell upon the body, erying 
out, “ My son! oh my son! iny son!”’ 

He never spoke again. Death caiae to his 
relief. 

The son was indeed the murderer. 
company led him astray after he left his home 
ia Connecticut. He soon squandered his 
money, and with that went his friends.— 
Want stared him inthe face. Hunger pinch- 
ed him sorely. Shame and pride stifled the 
half expressed desire to return, like the prod- 
igal son, to his father’s house, to confess and 
repent. ‘Temptation took him captive, and he 
became a petty lireeny thief, then a robber, 
burglar, counterfeiter, and finally, after along 
course of crime, closed the catalogue of his 
misdeeds with the capital crime of marder— 
murder committed for the sake of a few hun- 
dred dollirs—as we have related. 

The other son lived long to bless and com- 
fort his grief-stricken mother; but she never 
recovered entirely from the dreadful shock. 





Thus writes a New York correspondent of 
the Massachusetts Harbinger: — 


“Our Courts are very merry too. Only 
last week they had up a poor devil without a 
cent of money and with only a loving wife to 
cling to him in all the world, and tried him 
for murder. It seems that he gotintoa drunk- 
eu fight with a Dutehman and his wife who 
kept a groggery on the Avenne, and in the 
course of the quarrel, the Dutchman was kill- 
ed. The act was clearly proved upon hiin, 
although it does not appear in tie testimony 
whether the whisky that made him do the 
deed was purchased atthe counter of the slain 
main or not. I think .t likely it was se. In 
that case, the capital punishment system, you 
see, works most beautifully. In the first 
place the Dutchman sold whisky to the man 
which destroyed his senses and murdered his 
soul—for which crime (for murder is a eapi- 
tal offence) he was killed by a knife thrust 
through his throat. Then his slayer, having 
committed murder too, is to be murdered in 
eold blood—hung up witha rope by tho neck 
from a beam, and lett kicking and sprawling 
in the air till he is dead—uaceording to law. 
How magnificently these murders aceumu- 
late upon each other in geometrical ratio!=- 
how admirably one produces a necessity for 
the other! Only. 1 do not exsetly see who 


the sheriff who are guilty of the last killing. 


the other murdereis! 





A TEMPERANCE ANECDOTE, AND 
ITS APPLICATION, 
The late celebrated John ‘Trumbull, when 
uite a boy, resided with his father, Gov. 
Trambell, at his residence in Lebanon, Con- 
nectiéut, in the neighborhood of the Mohe- 
gans, a remnant of which tribe still linger 
there, sacredly protected in the ion 
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ves the following story himself, in 


Bad | 


is to punish the judges the twelve jurors. and | 


They surely should be punished as well as. 


possess 
of the graves of their fathers. Mr. Trum- | 


the glory of the militia. 

“The militia is the bone and grizzle of the 
|ecountry. It locks, bolts, and bars the gates 
of creation, and stands sentinel on the tallest 
ramparts of nature’s dominions. ‘This repub- 
| lie would be a miserable consarn but for the 

militia. It keeps the ardent sperits of mili- 
| tary effulgence in a glow of Icelandic fervos- 
| ity. I’m attached to it myself. I think its’ 
vtich. LT think it cant be bettered. Folks call 
| ita farce. I dont see nothin’ to laff at in it. 
| It's a plaguy solemn bit of buziness when 
| you come to hug down to the naked reality 
jon’t. ‘Tain’t every body that cain put on the 
regimentalities, and leak like old Mars, the 
| god of war, with a decided touch of Julius 
| Junius Cezhar thrown in for effect. No sir- 
jee’ ‘There aint a bigger or more important 
| critter afloat than a live militia ossifer, all 
| rigged in the full catourments of glory, with 
| stripes to his breecherloons, epelets piled up 
| on both shoulders, brass buttons from head 
| teow foot, silver stars shinin’ in the tail of his 
| coat, a cap and plume on his head, and a 
‘drawn sword in his hand. Sich a site’s e- 
| nouf to make a fallen man and woman think 
| better of his specie! "Tis, indeed! 
| [believe the preluscent delirium of this 
destined republic is centered in its militia.— 
| It cant stand without it. With it, its proud 
motto is, * Divided we stand, united we fall.” 
| (Stop cheering—you put me out.) 
| Gen, Washington belonged to the militia; 

so did Sippio Atricaneus; so did Boneypart; 
| g0 did that old Wizzigoth who ravishea all 
| Europe, and burnt itsfences and stone walls; 
and so also, sodgers, do I. 
| IL believe that if all out doors should bust 
| threw the parafruanily of the animal econo- 
my. and slide down the greased plank of an- 
cestral delinquincy ker-slump into the broad 
; Savanners of this smilin’ land of asses’ milk 
and untamed honey, that nothin’ astir could 
poot ’em out but militia, That are a fact.— 

3 cheers for the militia in gineril, and the 

9999th regiment in pertickler! Sodgers, 
ground arms !—/Fr, Paper. 


| THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 

| A letter from Mr. Kenpaut, the President 
of ihe Magnetic ‘Telegraph Company to the 
Editor of the “Union,” furnishes the follow- 
ing information, which cannot fail to gratify 
many of our readers: 

A company was organized last spring to 
construct a continuous line from New York 
to Washington, the first cbject of which was 
to put up two wires from New York to Phil- 
|adelphia. Owing to difficulties as to right 
/of way, they were much delayed, and for 
| that reason, and others, were compelled to 
| take a cireuitous route about 150 miles in 
| length. Itis complete, except about thirty 
| miles, upon which the posts are put up; and 
_ wires are being put up by two parties, one at 
jeach end. Arraq; ts have recently been 

made to extend this line to Baltimore as rap- 
) idly as it could be put up. 
| “Another company was nized soon 
| after the former, to construct a line from the 


of blood. ‘The doctors struck with this, caus- 
ed the animal to be killed, and on dissecting 
to the artery it was found that there was no 
sear but an actual reproduction of the vessel, 
thus seeming to prove that by its action on 
the fibrine of the blood, it produced a new or- 
ganization of the tissue. 

M. Bizet has ascertained that in the differ- 
ent slaughter houses of Paris, in the course 
of one year, 1145 cases of severe cuts sus- 
tained by the butcher boys, had been cured 
by this water in an average of 20 minutes 
each. 

Other extraordinary cures have been effect- 
el by it, especially in checking spitting of 
blood, which is now under the control of phy- 
icians; and external wounds may be cured by 
it, almost with the watch in hand. 

M. Gaillardet adds, that the experi-nents 


the commander of the cavalry.in Paris, with 
a view to the introduction of this remedy in- 
to the military hospitals. 

A Very Sensinie Doc.— We tell so many 
dog stories that we have some fear that we 
may “ran the thing into the ground,” as the 
saying is; but the fine Newfoundland dog of 
a eey eee who stopped at one of our ho- 
tels not long ago, was a sensible one, and we 
venture him ia print. . One morning his mas- 
ter offered him some brandy toddy. Lion was 
young and inexperienced, and confiding. It 
was his first temptation, and like — a sil- 
ly young man he yielded. The result was 
that he became much excited, and performed 
various undogly antics, peculiar to man and 
brute in that state. The nextday the tempt- 
ation was renewed. Lion put his paw lan- 
guidly up to his head, as much as to say— 
* Excuse me, if you please—the brandy I 
drank yesterday, gave me a head-acho.” 





Anotuer Doo Stony.--We were told the 
other evening of the foilowing instance of do; 
wisdom. ‘There was a dog in this city, ont 
he may be here now, who was a favorite with 
the family in which he was a member. He 
had given to him every day a cent, with 
which to buy his dinner. ie would take the 
copper in his mouth, and start off ata dog 
trot to the butcher’s shop, look round for a 
moment, lay down his cent, and ask fur his 
dinner. The butcher, who knew him, would 
take off a “cold cut” from a beef bone and 

ive ittohim. The dog one day in going 
Come after having dined, found a cent on 
the sidewalk. Not wishing to dine more 
freely that day, he picked the cent up, carried 
it home in his mouth, and went into the back 
yard, pawed # hole in the ground, put in his 
cent, and covered it over with the loose earth. 
Next day, when hungry, he dug up his trea- 
sure, and want off to the butcher's and bought 
his dinner. Wasn't this a wise dog.—Lou- 
isville Courier. 


Earth has no sweeter music than a kind 
word breathed into a sorrowing heart. 








he witnessed were made at the instigation of | 
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RECEIPT TO MAKE A READABLE 
ARTICLE. 


First, select an attractive subject. If ithe 
an event of recent occurrence, or a striniNt 
anecdote, or a novel idea, all the better. 

Secondly, begin at once with the subject. 
Eschew long introductions about every thing 
in general and nothing in particular. If you 
have a story to tell, out with it at once, and 
make your moral reflections at the close.— 
Many are prevented from reading an article 
by a dull introduction, the bearing of which 
they do not discover; and they reasonably in- 
fer that the whole article is as dull as the be- 
ginning. Buta pointed remark at the onset, 
or the relation of an incident, or the mention 
of a distinguished name, would have secured 
their attention, and they would have been 
tempted to pursue the writer through his es- 


say. 

Thirdly, be short. O that men would learn 
to write short articles. The gift of continu- 
ance is a most unhappy gift, especially when 
received by those who write for the newspa- 

ers. 

Let the subject be well chosen, well be- 
gun, and closed when it is finished, and it 
will probably be read. Almost any man 
(however unaccustomed to wine) by fol- 
lowing these rules, may do something with 
his pen. But this taking a dull theme, and 
writing about it, and then a few words by 
way of introduction, and a few more by way 
of conclusion, is a miserable style of writing 
for the press in this age of the world.—New 
York Chesson, 


A FABLE. 

A king made a law thatif any one suffered 
from injustice or ingratitude, the injured man 
should call upon the people by the tolling of 
a bell, hung in a temple which the good king 
had caused to be built for the purpose, at 
which sound it was ordered to the cit to 
gather together, to hear the complaint, and 
to adjudge justice for the wrongs that should 
be shown to them. 

The people of this country were so virtu- 
ous that a long time passed and no one had 
complained of injustice or ingratitude; and 
meanwhile the building began to decay. Its 
doors had rotted from the hinges; brambles 
had begun to choke up its entrance-way, 
while tall grass sprang up from the crannies 
of its pa ts, and spiders fest 1 the 
capitals of its columns. 

The good king was dead, and so were 
many of his successors; and the uses of the 
place itself had almost come to be remember- 
ed ouly as some old Iegend, when late one 
night, in the midst of a howling winter, the 
tolling of the bell was heard. 

The inhabitants of the city at midnight sur- 
rounded the house, and found, to their sur- 
prise only an old horse, which seeking shel- 
ter from the snow, had strayed there, and 
whose feet had become entangled with the 
bell-rope, and so by chance had rung it. 

In the simple isinded habits of reverenee 
and obedience for those placed in authority 
which marked the people of those days, they 
ordered the owner of the beest to be sought 
for an! brought before them. It was proved 
that it had been useful and faithful to him in 
youth, but that now it had grown old, he had 
turned it out of doors, regardless of its wel- 
fare, to seek a shelter for itself, and to pick 
up a seanty living as miserably as possibls, 
by beggary or robbery hy the way side. 7 

And the simple-hearted but right-minded™ 
people, who stood thus together at midnight 
round the old temple, saw plainly that here 
was injustice and ingratitude, such as the e- 
dict of the good king had many years before 
ordered them to judge; and first taking from 
the owner of the animal a portion of those 
means which it had aided him in acquiring, 
suflicient to protect its old age from suffering 
and want, they ordered him to leave their 
city and never to return to it; ‘for,’ suid they, 
a man who will not protect to the end an old 
and faithful servant—of what use is hein the: 
world? 

But this was a long while ogo, 








* Pon’ be in a hurry, deacon; wouldn't 
you like a glass of good old Jamaica this 
morning.” 

“Thank you kindly,” said the old tle- 
min, beginning to dismount with all the de- 
liberation becoming a deacon, “1 don’t care 
if I do.” 

“Ah, don’t trouble yourself to get off, dea-- 
con, I merely asked for information—we hav- 
en’t a drop in the house.” 





Facr.—Abnse other people as much as you 
wep and the world will put faith in t— 
ut abuse yourself, and nobody will believe 
you. 








ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 
Persons wishing to furnish themselves with 
anti-slavery Books and Pamphlets, can do so 
by calling on J. Enszanetu Jones, at her 

boarding house, west end of High street. 





J. McCLURRE, & Co. 
EALERS in Produce, No. 11 Front st. 
between Main and Walnut, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





AGENTS FOR THE*“BUGLE.” 

Onto. New Garden—David L. Galbreath! 
Columbiana—Lot Holmes. Cool Springs— 
T. Ellwood Vickers. Berlin—Jacob H. 
Barnes. Marlboro—Dr. K. G. Thomas.— 
Canfield—Jonn Wetmore. Lowellville—Dr. 
Butler. /oland—Christopher Lee. Youngs~ 
town—J. S. Johnson, New Lyme—Hanni- 
bal Reeve. Akron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
New Lishon—George Garretson. Cineinnati 
—William Donaldson. East Fairfield—John 
Marsh. Se/ma—Thos. Swyne. Spri: 

—tIra Thomas. Harveysburg—V. Nichol- 
son. Oukland—FEtizabeth Brook. Chagrin 
Falls—S. Dickenson. Malta—James Cope. 
Columbus—W. W. Pollard. 

Inpiana. Greenboro—Lewis Branson.— 
Marion—John T. Morris. Lconomy—Ira C. 
Maulsby, Liherty—Edwin Gardner. Win- 
chester—Clarkson Pucket. Anightstown.— 
Dr. H. L. Terrill. Richmond—Joseph Ad- 
dleman. 

Penney .vania. Fallston—Joseph Coale 














